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Tue Necro History 


MARY CHURCH TERRELL 


On July 24, 1954, Mary Church Terrell in her ninety-first 
year passed away at Annapolis, Maryland. She was born in 
Memphis, Tennessee September 23, 1863 and her parents were 
Robert R. and Louise (Ayers) Church. They sent their young 
daughter at an early age to Yellow Springs, Ohio for elementary 
training after which she entered Oberlin Academy then attach- 
ed to Oberlin College. This enabled her to spend nine years in 
Oberlin’s abolitionist community at the first college in America 
to admit women. There she completed the classical course and 
graduated in the class of 1884 as one of the earliest college-bred 
American colored women. At the Oberlin College Centenary 
1933 she was included in the one hundred outstanding grad- 
uates, and her alma mater bestowed upon her the Doctorate of 
Humane Letters in 1948. After graduation and against her 
father’s wishes, she accepted a position at Wilberforce Univer- 
sity and taught there two years before she came to M Street 
High School, Washington, D. C. where she taught one year. 
Having been trained in Greek and Latin, she early developed 
a yearning for further modern language study. In 1887 her 
father took her on a trip to Europe where she remained the next 
two years studying French, German, and Italian which she 
learned fluently to speak in systematic programs of study under 
natives in France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. On return- 
ing to America, she was possibly the most highly trained colored 
woman in the United States, but she did not choose teaching as 
a career and only taught romance languages occassionally as 
sometime instructor at Howard University. 

Some men and women ardently seek leadership; profession- 
als selected, blessed, and protected to lead as they are direct- 
ed; and others rise to leadership through their ability and the 
choice of those who are to be led. Mary Church Terrel! belong- 
ed to the last group from whom all “genuine leaders’”’ have come 
almost invariably without effort on their part. At her death 
she was one of the most distinguished women in America and 
had been the peerless dean of colored women over sixty years. 
If “Ye shall know them by their fruits’, her stewardship was 
abundantly accounted for in labors for many causes during her 
active and crusading years in the nation’s capital. Although 
Mrs. Terrell toiled in many efforts for civic and social better- 
ment, she devoted her great ability, consecration, and devotion 
chiefly to colored women in behalf of whom she always served 
as “a watchman on the wall.” The colored woman in the 
United States has been doubly disadvantaged because of race 
and sex while colored men bore only the burden of race—quite 
enough alone. 

Mary Church Terrell was one of the founders of the 
National Association of Colored Women at the Nineteenth Street 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. July 21, 1896 and she was 
elected its first president. She helped to insert there and then 
in its constitution the rule that no president should serve more 
than two consecutive terms ,and she loyally worked in the 
organization ever afterwards. In 1904 she represented colored 
women at the Quinquennial International Congress of Women 
in Berlin, Germany and addressed them in French and German 
on the “Progress and Problems of Colored Women.” She again 
represented her sisters at the International Congress of Women 
for Permanent Peace at Zurich, Switzerland in 1919 and at the 
World Fellowship of Faith in London, England in 1937. Her 
activities at home were equally sgnficant as she was a charter 
member of the N. A. A. C. P. and helped to organize it in 1909. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of casting during the past 
theater season was the role assigned 
to Frederick O’Neal in the Broad- 
way production of Elmer Rice’s most 
recent play,—“The Winner.” 

O’Neal has appeared in over a 
hundred parts and has worked in 
every aspect of the entertainment 
field. He has played in Hollywood, 
in the Theater Guild’s swanky West- 
port summer theater, and in stock. 
Still in his forties, the veteran actor 
began his theatrical career in his 
home city of St. Louis while yet in 
his teens. 

Long a force in the little theater 
mevement,—in 1927 he organized 
a community theater in his home 
city and in 1940 he founded the 
American Negro Theater of New 
York. When he was in London play- 
ing in “Anna Lucasta” he founded 
the British Negro Theater. 

As to the play, “The Winner,” one 
is forced to admit that it was second- 
rate. Elmer Rice, in the words of 
one critic is “securely situated as 
one of the finest writers in the 
American theater... .” (none the 
less, he was on this occasion) “in a 
slump. . .” The New York Times 
described it as “ .. . . mechanical 
fiction, considerably below the level 
of Mr. Rice’s best work. . . a 
top-heavy and complex ethical strug- 
gle, only half a winner. . .” Wrote 
another critic: (He) “just hasn’t got 
a winner. . . this time, the decision 
was rendered against him, but per- 
haps he is tuning up for one in the 
next start... .” 

Without question one of the na- 
tion’s most distinguished _ play- 
wrights, Elmer Rice has written plays 
for over forty years,—this being his 
28th play. Incidentally, it opened 
in the very same, though refurbish- 


NO TYPE CASTING = 
FREDERICK O’NEAL SCORES AGAIN 


By MarcueriteE CARTWRIGHT 


Frederick O’Neal, David Balfour, Joan Tetzel and Tom Helmore in “The 
Winner” at The Playhouse. 


ed Playhouse Theater in which his 
Pulitzer Prize winning “Street 
Scene” had played twenty-five years 
before. But this present offering,— 
“a problem play about moral values” 
was generally considered “ .. . rou- 
tine . . . posterity will not remember 
it as one of Mr. Rice’s best plays . .” 
But there is one thing historians 
will remember about it, — the 
definitely not routine casting. The 
character of Judge Addison assign- 
ed to O’Neal had dignity, goodness. 
and all the human virtues. How- 
ever, on leaving the theater, one 
woman was heard to remark: “But 
I don’t get it,—why: did they cast a 
colored man in the role of judge?” 
We know only that Rice, the 
author-director, insisted that O’Neal 
was right for the part. He held that 
color was of no consequence. After 
all, are there not Negro doctors and 
judges in real life? He saw nothing 
unusual about his selection, he said. 


And the surprising thing about 
all this was that all of the critics 
seemed to agree. Before opening in 
New York, the play was tried out in 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 
There was no criticism of a Negro 
playing the part. Comments of the 
papers in the New York area were 
amazing only in their consistency: 

The New York Times: “. . . The 
best scene in the play was laid in 
judge Addison’s chambers... (who) 
..being not only learned but upright, 
makes a fine moral speech that stirs 
the conscience of the lawyer and the 
defendant and uplifts the audience 
.. . As the judge, Frederick O’Neal 
plays with solid sincerity. When the 
author gives him his moral lesson, 
Mr. O’Neal persuades the audience to 
listen and respect it... .” 

The New York Herald Tribune: 
A solemn judge . . . who brings 
his customary quiet authority to the 
part...” 
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The New York World Telegram 
and Sun: “, . . The scene in the 
judge’s chamber is the most effective 
one in the play... (with) ..... 
Frederick O’Neal, patient and warm 
as a judge who carefully avoids be- 
ing pompous or pontifical in a long 
solemn speech. . . .” 


The N. Y. Daily Mirror: “Fred- 
erick O’Neal, one of our favorite 
actors, is wonderfully human as a 
sympathetic judge. He, in our 
opinion, has few peers in any part 
he essays. We are happy that his 
assignment is an important one, and 
that he makes so much of it with 
dignity and assurance. ... . 


The New York Daily News: “. . . 
Frederick O’Neal, an unusually sen- 
sible judge. . . .” 


Time: “. . . though a loquacious 
and pointless drama, the trial scene 
.... and ensuing legal battle were a 
lot more stimulating than the rest . .” 


Only the New York Post and the 
Journal American even mentioned 
O’Neal’s race. Wrote the Post: “As 
always, Frederick O’Neal gives 
dynamic interest to the role of a 
wise and tolerant Negro judge. . .” 
The Journal American wrote: “.. . . 
In the acting department there is 
little to quarrell with . . . Frederick 
O’Neal has a memorable scene as a 
benign Negro judge. . . .” 

And there you have it. Few actors 
can emerge unscathed from an ad- 
mittedly second-rate play with such 
unaminity of opinion. There is no 
doubt that he is one of the country’s 
most distinguished actors who Rice 
knew would handle this, or any other 
role assigned to him, with dignity, 
felicity, and competence. Perhaps 
Elmer Rice has grown to know and 
admire O’Neal,—as have so many 
in the theater (he is a vice-president 
of Actor’s Equity). But still there 
is the matter of public readiness. A 
Broadway production calls for an 
enormous investment. The degree of 
general acceptance of such non- 
stereotype casting is still anyone’s 
guess. Why did the world-famous 
writer-director-producer take the 
gamble? We have never seen or 
heard an explanation for this, but 


we have our own which we will re- 
cord here for the first time. 

Elmer Rice attended the old New 

York Law School. When a young 
graduate, he found a job as a clerk 
in the New York law firm of House 
and Grossman. At this time there 
was another struggling young lawyer, 
a Jamaica born Negro, also hired 
as a clerk by the same firm. His 
name was James S. Watson. They 
became friends and remained so 
through the years. Rice never 
practiced law, but went into the 
theater; Watson soon struck out for 
himself, making a distinguished re- 
cord as a trial lawyer, community 
leader, and finally, in 1931, a most 
respected and scholarly jurist, — 
the first Negro to be appointed to 
the Municipal Court bench. 
; The psychologists tell us that, in 
the creation of a work of art, the 
well springs go deep. Perhaps 
Elmer Rice reached into his sub- 
conscious for the character, Judge 
Addison,—in response to half-for- 
gotten admiration for the real Negro 
judge.—James S. Watson. 
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DR. CARTWRIGHT 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, 
Hunter College instructor and 1954- 
55 grantee under the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford 
Foundation, has recently returned 
to her home in New York City from 
a trip which took her all the way 
across the United States. 


Her purpose was to study human 
relations programs in various cities, 
among them Chicago, Detroit, 


Milwaukee and Los Angeles, where. 


she conferred with various officials 
and visited colleges and universities 
where courses and workshops were 


being held. 


Her goal was to learn the utility 
of such courses for the purpose of 
wider acceptance of democratic 
values, and to try to determine to 
what degree these purposes were 
being achieved. She feels that the 
trip resulted in considerable new 
information, fresh insights, clearer 
perspectives’ and guides to activn. 
She plans to return to Hunter to 
resume teaching in the fall. 


Please Give Us Your New Address! 


THE WAY 


Climbing through centuries, Dark 


by Nerissa Lone MILTON 


Pilgrim, 


Builder of the enigmatic Stone, 

You touched sublimity through suf- 
fering, 

Grew strong; and courage 

Scorning to bend lifted the soul _ 

High and unafraid. 

For you that Faith which 

Slopes through darkness up to God, 

That song which warms the hearts 
of men, 

That Truth which holds the Light 

All men with eyes may see, 

And Peace, if Peace will go 

Along the path of your integrity 

Nor shame the soul with cost too 


There in the East one Gate 
Unmarked, accessible to all, 
Infinite in the Sun. 


ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE & HISTORY 
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JAMES A. PORTER 


We believe you will want to know 
more about the versatile and gifted 
artist who created the inspiring em- 
blem for Negro History Week. To 
me, it symbolizes the contribution of 
the Negro, not merely in terms >f 
race, but in terms of intercultural 
character as well. 

The following sketch is of Mr. 
Porter, head of the Department of 
Art of Howard University. 

James A. Porter was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and received 
his early education in Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, graduating 
from Armstrong High School, 
Washington, D. C., in 1923. In 
1927, Mr. Porter graduated from 
Howard University with the B. S. 
degree in Art. He later attended the 
art classes of the Art Students’ 
League of New York and of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 
Following this, he pursued two years 
of graduate study at the Fine Arts 
Graduate Center of New York Uni- 
versity, and at the end of that term 
received the M. A. degree in the 
History of Art. During the year 
1935-36, as a Fellow of the Institute 
of International Education, Mr. 
Porter attended a course of lectures 
in the History of French Art at the 
Sorbonne, and visited numerous 
museums and art centers in Central 
and Northen Europe. 

Mr. Porter has continually made 
significant contributions to the field 
of creative arts. His paintings have 
been shown in almost every import- 
ant exhibition of Negro art in this 
country since 1927. In the Harmon 
Exhibition of 1928 he _ received 
Honorable Mention for a_ portrait 
entitled “Sarah”, and in 1933 won 
the Arthur Schomburg Portrait 
Prize for a figure painting entitle: 
“Woman Holding a Jug.” In 
addition to these honors, his paint- 
ings have been included in many 
inter-racial exhibitions. The artist 


has also completed a considerable 
number of commissions for portraits 
of official type and for mural paint- 
ings. 


By Nerissa Lonc MILTON 


As a writer, Mr. Porter has con- 
tributed to many important art 
journals. Through his writings he 
has helped to win more general 
recognition for the works of other 
Negro artists. He has used his mem- 
bership in the American Federation 
of Arts, the College Art Association 
and the American Society of aesthet- 
ics to focus attention of American 
institutions which support art upon 
the worthy effort of the Negro peo- 
ple in the diversified field of creative 
art. Mr. Porter has also done much 
to promote among the Negro people 
a better understanding of creative 
achievement and educational work 
in the field of art: His recent as- 
sumption of the duties of Head of 
the Department of Art of Howard 
University will afford him even 
wider scope for his effort on behalf 
of art education. 

During the schoolyear 1945-46, 
Mr. Porter was on leave of absence 
from Howard University to make an 
on-the-spot survey of Cuban and 
Haitian painting and sculpture. He 
took advantage of his sojourn in 
both countries to make numerous 
paintings and sketches which were 
exhibited on his return to this coun- 
try. A very valuable result of Mr. 
Porter’s studies in Cuba and Haiti 
is a large Collection of books, 
pamphlets,. exhibition catalogs and 
photographs and lantern slides of 
Cuban and Haitian art which has 
been made available to students of 
Latin-American Art at Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Among the most important publi- 
cations of which Mr. Porter is the 
author are the following: A 250 page 
book in which the writer describes 
and criticizes the progress of paint- 
ings, scultpure and graphic arts by 
the American Negro, published un- 
der the title Modern Negro Art in 
1953; Robert S. Duncanson, Mid- 
western Romantic-Realist, a mono- 
graphic study of the life and work 
of the most important Negro artist 
of the Nineteenth century; Laura 
Wheeler Waring, a catalog-Brochure 


James A, PorRTER 


on her life and work published for 
the author by the Howard University 
Gallery of Art, 1949; and in col- 
laboration with Mrs. Trent-Johns 
and Dr. W. D. Hambly, illustrations 
to the following books published by 
the Associated Publishers: Ptay- 
OF THE Deep and 
TALKING ANIMALS. 

On two occasions prizes for book 
reviews published in THE JOURNAL 
oF Necro History were awarded to 
Mr. Porter by the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
BY JamMEs A. PORTER 


LANDSCAPE, collection, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Heap oF Younc Necro (draw- 
ing), collection, Howard University 
Gallery of Art. 

IDEALS OF THE Y.M.C.A. (mural), 
lounge of the 12th Street Branch of 
the Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C. 

Portrait OF Dean BuTLer 
Pratt, School of Religion, Howard 


University. 


Portrait oF Mr. Jesse MITCHELL, 
President, the Industrial Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Portrait OF Prorresor LIGHT- 
Foot, Founders’ Library, Howard 
University. 

Woman Ho.pinc a Jue, collection, 
the Harmon Foundation, New York 
City. 

Roortops (a landscape), collect- 
ion Dr. Albert R. Hughes. 

MemoriaL StTainep-Giass WIN- 
pow to Lucy Diggs Slowe, Rankin 
Memorial Chapel, Howard Univer- 
sity. 

HomMaAce TO THREE PHYSICIANS, 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity House, 
Chicago, Illinois (a mural). 

Sritt-Lire, collection Dr. & Mrs. 
Charles Wesley, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Portrair or Dr, Ropert P. 
Daniet, Main Library, Virginia State 
College. 


Mary Church Terrell 


(Continued from Page 2) 

Two years later in 1911 she directed 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Indeed her leadership 
activities were far-flung and the 
ceuses in which she served were 
numerous. 

During her nearly seventy years in 


Washington, D. C. Mary Church 
Terrell was one of the community’s 
outstanding women and she served 
on the Board of Education with 
distinction at different times eleven 
years. Her training, experience, 
and judgment enabled her there to 
contribute invaluable advice on 
issues, policies, and problems which 
were often difficult. Though a civic 
and social leader of the highest 
stature, she as willingly led picket- 
lines as she fearlessly presented 
petitions to Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Taft on behalf of the sum- 
marily discharged Brownville, Texas 
Negro soldiers in 1907. Unselfishly 
and courageously she joyously led 
in such ventures without ever seek- 
ing honors or publicity although 
many honors were gladly bestowed 
upon her. She was a_ shining 
example of’ the possibilities of a 
colored woman of “exceptional 
advantage” and she had no heroine 
story ever to tell about her “accom- 
plishments in spite of handicaps” as 
many Negroes have truthfully but 


too often told. Here was a colored 


woman of rare culture, dignity, 
experience, training ,and_ world 
travel whose attainments had no 
racial standards of measurement. 

As a club woman and lecturer, 
Mary Church Terrell had an unusual- 
ly full life. Few women were called 
upon to lecture on as many subjects 
and over as long period as she did. 
Colored women in particular and 
colored people in general were al- 
ways dominant in her platform and 
conference appearances. Although 
never a writer, she wrote articles 
occassionally, and they were publish- 
ed in such publications as the “North 
American Review”, “The Nineteenth 
Century and After”, and the leading 
newspapers. Her autobiography, A 
Colored Woman in a White World 
1940, contains accounts of her many- 
sided activities and life. Some of 
her most militant and noble adven- 
tures, however, were in the years 
after the publication of that work. 
The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and Washington, 
D. C. Restaurant cases and the 
Ingraham Imprisonment case in 
Georgia, for example, were among 
her final efforts. Likewise, the 
tribute to her at the Statler Hotel 
October 10, 1953, in Washington, 
D. C. was the highest honor in the 
record of this remarkable woman 
and it would be a crowning chapter. 
Throughout her long life colored 
people in America have had no more 
staunch and uncompromising de- 
fender at home or abroad. She al- 
lowed no defamer or maligner of 
Negro honor—especially that of 
Negro women—ever to escape the 
logic of her excoriation. It is signi- 
ficant that she cited occasions +t 
home and abroad in her autobio- 
graphy where she might easily have 
kept silent ,but she retaliated racial 
affronts instantly. Mary Church 
Terrell walked with the lowly and 
exalted, the illiterate and highly 
trained and all admired and held her 
in high esteem. Among them her 
crusades and pioneer adventures will 
inspire others to carry on and there 
also will remain for her a crown 
that will not fade away. 


W. M. Brewer. 
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CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 


Dr. Lorenzo Dow Turner, fore- 
most expert on language, and pro- 
iessor at Roosevelt College in 
Chicago, was one of the consultants 
invited to participate in the Confer- 
ence on Contemporary Africa held 
in Washington, D. C., August 9th to 
13th, at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 


The conference was called by the 
School of Advanced International 
Studies of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

His topic was: “The Impact of 
Western Education on the Western 
Way of Life. 

Professor Turner, graduate of 
Howard, Harvard, and Columbia 
Universities, is a world authority on 
African influences in various speech 
groups in North and South America. 
Author of numerous bvoks, articles, 
and scholarly essays, his best-known 
work is the monumental Africanisms 


in the Gullah Dialect. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valustle msterial 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racial group study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Teo in 
American Hi “An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 


Buck. (8vo.) 643pp. 1949.......... $3.75 


EPPSE, Merl ®. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 


above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools 


Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953......... $2.75 
Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 

P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


as 
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TRAINING LOUISIANA LEADERS 


They Went To School To Learn Techniques and Strategy 


The Prince Hall Grand Lodge, 
F & A Masons, the Honorable John 
G. Lewis, Grand Master and the 
Louisiana Education Association, 
J. K. Haynes, President, sponsored 
a conference last July in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, for leaders and 
potential leaders in which they said, 
“Leave the dream to the sleepers; 
now that we are awake, action is our 
business here.” 

For quite a few years, Louisiana 
Negroes after having achieved 
equal salaries for teachers and many 
other milestones in social advance- 
ment began thinking toward better 
community living. As citizens of the 
community they wanted all those 
privileges afforded any other com- 
munity citizen. 

In July 1952, Grand Master Lewis 
and President Hayes with support of 
their organizations designed a con- 
ference for leaders which was to 
include a whole week of intensive 
study in the three R’s of politics, 
economics, government and educa- 
tion. Those leaders attending the 
conference would in turn train 
others. At a cost of some $1000 
the first year to an average cost of 
$1400 this year, all of which is ab- 
sorbed by the two sponsoring 
organizations and without any ex- 
pense to the assembled state leaders, 
they have dedicated their efforts 
toward the technical know-how of 
gaining unreserved citizenship. ° 

Clarence Mitchell, Labor Division. 
NAACP, Washington, D. C., who 
was the keynote speaker told the 
Louisiana Leaders, “It is no longer 
foolish optimism that before the 
present generation of high school 
children reach maturity we shall 
establish for them a world and a 
country in which the color of their 
skins, whether white or black, will 
not be a handicap of any kind.” 
We shall bury jim crew in an un- 
marked grave forever.” Mitchell 


Louisiana Leaders showing certificates received at the Leadership Con- 


ference held at Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Some thirty (30) 


leaders received certificates. They had attended all three of the conferences 


received a lot of Amens but the most 
significant admonition was one of 
the ladies from North Louisiana, 
who said, “Go ahead brother, talk 
and tell us, because we’er gonna 
live what you’re saying if it kills us.” 

J. K. Haynes in a message said, 
“This conference is of inestimable 
importance in that it brings together 
our greatest potential leadership at 
a time of World crises and profound 
change. The implication of the 
process involved in this social 
transition is the responsibility of 
every ciiizen today. The success of 
our Democratic ideal depends upon 
the enlightment of the entire con- 
stituency of our citizenship on local, 
state and national levels. If our 
conference can achieve any measure 
in this direction all of us in 
Louisiana will be quite gratified for 
the effort.” Haynes stated to the 
leaders assembled that he was serious 
about their communities and_ the 
guidance given to those not so 
fortunate to get leadership instruct- 
ions first hand. 


The Honorable John G. Lewis, 
said, “Long years of depression and 
second class citizenship will make it 
difficult for some persons to realize 
the full import of the Supreme Court 
Decision." The Grand master con- 
tinued by saying, “Among the many 
efforts of the conference is to free 
the minds of our staie leaders for 
objective thinking.” 

J. B. Cade, Dean of Southern 
University and speaking in the ab- 
sence of Dr. F. G. Clark, President, 
said, “Because Americans are deeply 
concerned about increasing the 
quality and quantity of the demo- 
cratic thought and because education 
is at the core of all our hopes and 
fears for such improvements, the two 
organizations have dedicated this 
conference for leaders to Louisiana, 
for the purpose of giving wise and 
intelligent leadership to all its com- 
munities.” The Southern University 
Dean stated that this was a fine day 
to begin such a conference, a day 
which means something to all Ameri- 
cans, July 4, 1954. , 
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Daniel Byrd, Field Secretary, 
Legal Division, NAACP, said, “The 
legal staff of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple has all the answers to any laws 
designed to circumvent the decision 
of the Supreme Court.” 


INSTRUCTORS AND SuBJECTS TAUGHT 


Five top flight instructors were 
chosen to give instructions to the 
grass roots leaders. Included were: 
Dr. R. G. Higgins, Head, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, Southern 
University; Dr. J. T. Taylor, Head, 
Social Science Department, Dillard; 
A. A. Lenoir, Dean, School of Law, 
Seuthern University; V. B. Lacour, 
Professor, of Law, Southern Uni- 
versity and Twiley Barker, Instructor, 
Department of Social Sciences, 
Southern University. Subjects for 
discussion were: Problems of leader- 
ship; Louisiana Legislative Action: 
1954 Session; Law for Leadership; 
Political Processes, National, State 
and Local; and What Integration 
Means. 

Coordinating the entire conference 
was Dr. W. W. Clem, Director, 
Division of Extended Services, 
Southern University. Dr. Clem has 
made detailed arrangements for the 
past three conferences. 


DrLLaRD UNIVERSITY’S PRESIDENT 
CLosEs SESSION 
“Abraham Lincoln’s proclamation 


freed the body of the slaves. The 
Supreme Court's decision of May 17 
freed the conscience of the white 
man. The removal of segregation 
in public school education and in 
other areas, will require the intelli- 
gent cooperation of men of good 
will, both Negro and whitc,” so 
stated Dr. A. W. Dent, President, 
Dillard University, New Orleans, in 
an address before the closing session 
of the Third Annual Leadership 
Conference at Southern University 
on the closing day. 

Again addressing himself to the 
Supreme Court Decision and the 
measures approved by the State 
Legislature to circumvent this 
decision, Dr. Dent declared, “It is 
my opinion that the vast majority 
of white people have for some time 


had on their conscience the inherent 
evils in racial segregation. This is 
because the people of this country 
believe in the fundamental principles 
of Christianity. Now that we have 
civil law in addition to moral con- 
cept disapproving racial segregation, 
I have no doubt but that we will 
move in the direction of desegrega- 
tion with greater ease and more 
rapidly than any people who are 
vocal on the issue seem to think.” 
“It would be a mistake for us to 
conclude what we read in the news- 
papers is indicative of what the 
majority of the people think about 
the court decision. I believe that 
there is much more good will in our 
section than many of us think.” 


Stating that democracy is every- 
body’s business and that citizens 
must do more than criticize those 
with whom they disagree, he said, 
“Our real responsibility is to see 
to it that persons are placed in offices 
which represent all of the people. 
And the only way to do this is to 
see that every person who is eligible 
get out to register then vote.” Dr. 
Dent was introduced by Dr. F. G. 
Clark, President, Southern Univer- 
sity. 

Following Dr. Dent’s address 
master certificates wer2 awarded to 
Thirty (30) persons who had at- 
tended all three of the conferences. 
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Frep WICKER 
1954 outstanding leader of the Lead- 
ership Conference held at Southern 
University. The Conference was spon- 
sored by The Prince Hall Grand Lodge, 
F&A Masons of Louisiana and The 
Louisiana Education Association. 


Certificates of merit were awarded 
to all others attending the confer- 
ence. Presentations were made by 
Dr. W. W. Clem, Coordinator. John 
G. Lewis, Grand Master, Prince Hall 
Masons was Master of Ceremonies. 

The Leadership Conference is 
sponsored annually by the Prince 
Hall Masens and the Louisiana Edu- 
cation Association. It convenes at 
Southern University for the use of 
facilities. 


Congratulating the 1954 Outstanding Leader are the chosen leaders for 1952, 
Mrs. Doretha Combre, Lake Charles, La. and Mrs. D. A. Thompson, Many, La. 
Mr. Fred Wicker, Greensburg, La. received the honors this year. 
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LOS ANGELES, 17381 


In May and June of the year 1780 
three couples in a little town of 
Central Mexico made a momentous 
decision. 

The decision was to go north and 
help found a “New Establishment” 
in their king’s Province of Upper 
California. 

the couples were: Antonio and 
Seferina Villavicencio, Antonio and 
Anna Mesa, and Jose and Maria 
Lara. 

The king was King Carlos III of 
Spain. 

The “New Establishment” was to 
be a small farming town with a long 
name: “Nuestra Senora La Reina 
de Los Angeles de Porciuncula.” 

The long name has since been 
shortened to “Los Angeles.” 

The three families were the first 
to sign up as settlers for the new 
town. 

The recruiting agent—an army 
officer named Fernando de Rivera y 
Moncada—had been instructed to 
select settlers with great care. 

“The head or Father of each 
tamily,” said his instructions, “must 
be a Man of the Soil, Labrador de 
exercicio (field worker), Healthy, 
robust, and without known vice or 
defect that would make him pre- 
judicial to the Pueblos.” 

The job was to find twentv-four 
families and 59 men “to erect a new 
Presidio and Town.” 

The Presidio (garrison) was to be 
located at what is now Santa 
Barbara. The Town was to be 
located at what is now Los Angeles. 

The Town was to grow food for 
the Presidio. The Presidio was to 
protect the harbor at Santa Barbara 
so that ships of His Majesty’s Navy 
might put in there safely. 

Having signed the Villavicencios, 
the Mesas and the Laras at Villa de 
Sinaloa, Rivera went on to the town 
of Rosariw. 

At Rosario he recruited Jose and 
Bonifacia Vanegas, Pablo and 
Rosalia Rodriguez, Manuel and 


Tomasa Camero, Jose and Regina 


, By Joun M. WeaTHERWAX 


Navarro, Jose and Guadalupe 
Moreno, Basilio and Manuela Rosas 
and Alejandro and Juana Rosas. 

At Los Alamos he found one fam- 
ily willing to go: the family of Luis 
and Petra Quintero. 

That was all. One family, 
Antonio Miranda Rodriguez and 
Juana Maria Rodriguez, who started 
the trip decided to drop out at 
Loreto. 

It wasn’t easy to get recruits. Al- 
though life was hard, life was most 
difficult, in Mexico, yet—to pull 
one’s family up by its roots—to 
travel north for six months, most of 
the distance on foot—to face various 
Indian tribes along the route, some 
of them, perhaps, hwstile—and to 
start life all over again in a place so 
far away that no one would ever be 
able to find them again—never again 
to see one’s friends and relatives— 
that was a different matter. 

Rivera spent a year in locating the 
twelve families who were willing to 
become the pioneer colonists of the 
new town. 

He decided to go ahead with the 
expedition, to go ahead with the 
founding of Los Angeles . 

Te assigned seventeen soldiers 
and their families, under the com- 
mand of Jose de Zuniga, to guard 
and accompany the Colonists on their 
way north. 

He himself, together with 45 
soldiers, would drive a herd of a 
thousand cattle and horses overland 
to the new pueblo. 

The Zuniga party would cross the 
Gulf of California to Loreto. From 
Loreto they would sail up the Gulf 
to San Luis Gonzaga Bay. The 
settlers and their families would 
walk the rest of the way to Los 
Angeles. 

The Rivera party would go on the 
mainland all the way. They would 
ford the Colorado River in Yuma 
Indian territory. 

Both groups, it was planned 
would arrive at Los Angeles at about 
the same time. 


On February 2, 1781, the Zuniga 
party started out. On August 18, 
1781 they arrived at Mission San 
Gabriel, nine miles from the site 
selected for the new town. 

Eleven families of settlers — 44 
people — made the long trip. 

At San Gabriel they were all 
quarantined because one of the 
children had contracted smallpox. 

By September 4, 1781, they were 
out of quarantine and ready to walk 
the last nine miles to the site of the 
town they were to found. 

Just before the founding (which 
took place on that date) word came 
that Rivera and all of the soldiers 
with him had been killed by Yuma 
Indians at the Colorado River. 

Governor Neve, who had come to 
Mission San Gabriel expressely to 
guide matters, ordered the founding 
to proceed according to plan. 

Whether he stayed for the found- 
ing, or whether he left with soldiers 
for the Colorado River before that 
event, is not known. 

A plaza 275 feet long by 180 feet 
wide was laid out. In a great horse- 
shoe around it, twelve building lots 
were staked, one each for the eleven 
families, and one for the family left 
behind in Loreto. 

The first census was taken Novem- 
ber 19, 1781. The first review of 
the eleven heads of families took 
place on December 2, 1781. In 
charge of the review was Lieutenant 
Don Josef Francisco de Ortega, on 
his way to become Commandant of 
the garrison at Santa Barbara. 

The racial composition of the 


settlers was: 
Caucasian 2 
16 
26 


Each of the two white settlers was 
married to an Indian wife. 
No white family had been found 
willing to face the rigors of the trip 
itself and the hard life of settlers 
in 2 new area so far away. ; 
Four soldiers were assigned to 
guard the new pueblo. 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
St. Louis, Missouri — October 29-31, 1954 


An invitation from the Association 
to College Presidents and School 
Offiicals: 


May I take this opportunity to 
invite you to attend the meetings? 
I am especially anxious that mem- 
bers of your history and other social 
science departments attend. You 
may be certain that I shall appreciate 
your cooperation in making it pos- 
sible for as many representatives as 
possible from your institution to at- 
tend. Persons planning to attend 
may secure housing accommodations 
from Dr. Herman Dreer, 4435 
Enright Avenue, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Sincerely yours, 


Charles H. Wesley, President 


FRIDAY, October 29—10 A.M. 
Tue Necro tn Loca. History 
(St. Louis University) 
“Present Economic Status of the 
Negro in the St. Louis Area” .... 
. Professor Irvin Sobel 
“J. Everett Mitchell” 
Mr. Herman Dreer 
2 P.M. 
ASPECTS OF SLAVERY AND THE FREE 
Necro (Harris Teachers College) 
“Négroes in the California Gold 
Rush of 1849” _. 
vende Professor Ralph Bieber 
Topic to be Announced —. 
ad ... Professor Augustus Low 


Tue Necro in Arrica (Washington 
University ) 
“Negro Education South of the 
Sahara” .... Dr. Lorenzo Turner 
SATURDAY, October 30—10 A.M. 
TEACHING Necro HIsTorRy IN THE 
Scuoots (Library) 
Panel: 
Dr. Merl R. Eppse 
Miss Lucy Turner 
2 P.M. 
Business Meeting (Library) 
8 P.M. 
ASPECTs OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
TwentietH Century (Lincola High 
—E. St. Louis) 


“Changing Status of Negro Suff- Speaker: 


ine Prof. J. Erroll Miller Dr. Ulysses G. Lee, Jr. 
SUNDAY, October 31—9:30 A.M. * P.M. 
(Breakfast Meeting) IN EDUCATION 
THe Necro IN LITERATURE Speaker: 
(Y. M. C. A.) Dr. Benjamin Mays 


OCTOBER 


Bending above the spicy wwodsToo slow, so freighted are the river- 


which blaze, ways 
Arch skies so blue they flash, andWith gold of elms and birches from 
hold the sun the maze of forests. 
Immeasurably far; the waters run — Helen Hunt. 


Memorandum To God 


Subject: Instrument 


By May MILLER 


God, move this dark drum 

Wrought in Africa, 

Tuned to America. 

Beat out the song. 

Beat out the song lightly. 
Response comes shivering 
To the hand as when foliage 
Leans in wind trembling. 

Beat out the song briskly. 
Vibrations quicken to staccato 
Of resentment sharp as spear heads 
Thrust in shining bodies 
Moving through the night. 

Beat out the song heavily. 

Heavily, heavily, God. 
Passion is hidden deep 
In the river of the song, 

Its undercurrent black with woe. 
Beat out the song steadily. 
Stroke steadily, God, 
Deliberately and with calm. 

This note andante throbs 

In the litany of men, 

A rhythm caught from lost Eden, 

Echoing in taut vessel of time. 


Mrs. May Miller Sullivan is the daughter of the late Kelly Miller, 
historian and author of many books. She is distinguished as a 
dramatist, being the joint author of Necro History IN THIRTEEN PLAys 
and author of numerous other plays. Recently her interest has turned 
to poetry and her poems have appeared in the Antioch Review, The 
Crisis, Phylon, and Poetry. 


8 P.M. 
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A GERMAN JEWISH EMANCIPATOR 
ON THE NEGRO QUESTION 


Gabriel Riesser, a great champion 
of Jewish emancipation in Germany 
and Vice president of the Frankfurt 
National Assembly, came for a short 
visit to America after the 1848 Revo- 
lution. It was his desire to escape 
for a brief moment from the op- 
pressive atmosphere in reactionary 
Germany and to “enjoy in the New 
World the blessings of freedom.” 

The deepest impression, Riesser 
reported in the Preussische Jahrbue- 
cher, was made upon him by the 
City of Washington. Washington, 
he discovered, was not only the 
“capital of freedom”; it was at the 
same time the place where for the 
first time in his life, he encountered 
human beings who were enslaved. 
Riesser was deeply shaken by what 
he saw, and he was forced to admit 
that ‘servitude had after all wandered 
over the wide ocean into the New 
World as well.” Side by side with 
“immeasurable freedom” there exist- 
ed slavery,” the deepest outrage of 
man.” 

Gabriel Riesser opposed the sub- 
jugation of the Negro on the same 
basic principles of justice which 
were also decisive in his struggle 
for the emancipation of the Jews in 
Germany. The question of Negro 
enslavement, he wrote, was really 
one concerning the freedom of hu- 
manity as a whole. Whereas, he 
could see, however, that the op- 
pression of the Jews in Germany was 
a logical consequence of reactionary 
feudaiism, slavery in America ap- 
peared to him at first sight utterly 
inconceivable. Was not America 
the land of “creative and selfcon- 
sCious energy where the fetters of 
history had beer shaken off and 
everyone's hopes were turned to- 
ward the free future?” Wherefrom, 


asked Gabriel Riesser, did the South- 
ern States take the right to call them- 
selves “democratic” and to speak of 
“freedom and human dignity” when 


By ELEoNoRE OPPENHEIMER 


at the same time they made human 
beings slaves? Did they not refute 
the principle of equality which they 
themselves had struggled for at the 
expense of so much blood and 
sacrifice? Truly, in America, 
Riesser found, injustice had man- 
aged to gain admittance in the name 
of freedom and progress itself. In 
the “enjoyment of liberty,” he wrote, 
the democrats had lost the “human 
ethical content of freedom” and 
themselves had become “selfish and 
conservative tyrants.” The louder 
they proclaimed their own rights, 
the harder did they oppress others 
“whom they banished outside the 
realm of freedom.” Recognizing 
their inconsistency, they felt them- 
selves compelled to heap contempt 
upon their victims. In order to ease 
their own bad conscience the “white 
oppressors” even gave their slaves a 
place “outside of humanity,” by 
employing the “race theory.” Rac- 
ism was their effort to justify the in- 
justice of slavery. They claimed 
the “black people” should not be free 
because, they said, they are a race 
which is “subordinated” to the 
White and because there exists be- 
tween Whites and Negroes an 
“instinctive antipathy.” 
” Riesser indignantly rejected this 
“racial conceit” because human be- 
ings have been created equal. It is 
true, he wrote, that the antagonism 
between Negroes and Whites is 
very strong; this hatred, however, is 
not “naturally” but “artificially 
created through the disgrace of 
slavery.” Is it not true that the 
white man, without fear, entrusts 
himself and the care of his children 
to his Negro slaves? Only then, 
wrote Riesser, does antipathy against 
the Negro appear, when the slave 
demands the dignity and equality 
which is due him as a human being 
In Washington Riesser visited the 
theater and found with astonishment 


that the Negroes had to occupy 


ll 


special seats. “One says they eman- 
ate an unbearable odor which cannot 
be removed. At the same time, 
however, the most sensitive white 
man has no objection to being served 
by a large number of colored people 
without the least smelling anything 
that might spoil his appetite.” 

“The bad odor,” according to 
Gabriel Riesser’s answer to the race 
theorists of 1856, actually “could at 
bottom be none other than the bad 
odor which the oppressors scent, on 
this and the other side of the ocean, 
in the rise of human freedom.” 


HAVE YOU FINISHED 
READING YOUR JOURNAL? 
We will pay you ONE DOLLAR 
each for the following issues of 
the JOURNAL OF NeEGRO HISTORY: 


January and April 1951 
January, April and July 1952 
and January 1953 


Write your return address plainly 
and mail to— 


Assoc. Study Negro Life & History 
1538 9th St., N.W., Wash. D. C. 


You will receive prompt payment 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 

In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for ucation leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational and inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 


For Information 
Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
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THE 15 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET 


NEW YORK, June 29 — Business- 
men everywhere are paying more 
and more attention to the huge and 
profitable .but long-ignored Negro 
market, TIME, The Weekly News- 
magazine, says in its business essay 
in the July 5 issue. The conclusion 
is based on a survey conducted by 
TIME’s news bureaus throughout 
the country. 

Overall, TIME says, the Negro 
market is estimated at $15 billion a 
year. Census figures show that the 
total income of Negroes has quad- 
rupled since 1940, and their median 
income has shot up even faster. 
For non-whites (96% of whom are 
Negroes) the median income has 
risen almost four times from $489 
in 1939 to $1,943 in 1951, while the 
white income has increased less than 
three times over the same period. 


TAPPING THE SOUTHERN MARKET 

The increasing notice businessmen 
are taking of the Negro market is 
particularly evident in the South, 
where two-thirds of the 15 million 
U. S. Negroes live. 

To help tap this market some 
Southerners have begun employing 
Negro salesmen. A Negro hired by 
a Packard dealer jin Charleston, 
S. C., for example ,sold two new and 
three used cars in his first 15 days. 
The month before the entire staff 
had sold Negroes only four used 


cars. 


Growinc Necro Ap FIELD 


Market surveys show the Negro 
customer responds best to an adver- 
tisement emphasizing quality and 
prestige. A long history of exploita- 
tion makes him wary of cheap, 
shoddy goods. Thus, TIME says, a 
Negro will spend more of his salary 
on high priced goods than a white 
man. 

Some 374 U. S. radio stations now 
broadcast special] programs to enter- 
tain and sell to Negroes. And the 
Negro ad field is growing so fast 
that Manhattan’s Batten, Barton, 


Durstine & Osborne hired a Negro 
two years ago as special consultant 
on the Negro market, has since 
boosted its accounts in the field from 
two to 40. 


Fiction oF Crepit Risks 
The economic rise of the Negro 
has not only helped break down 
many segregation barriers; it has 
also helped dissipate the widely-held 
belief that Negro customers are 
necessarily poor credit risks. 


TREND TOWARDs EQUALITY 


Retailers have found that the 
Negro shopper dwes not want special 
handling, but he does want to be 
treated as any other shopper. The 
trend toward equality of purchasing 
power with whites is helping him 
find the same equality at the sales 
counter. 

Most retailers feel that even in 
Southern stores discrimination will 
disappear gradually, be wiped out 
by the legal pressure against segre- 
gation and the economic rise of the 
South. Eventually, TIME concludes, 
the Negro market will merge into 
and become undistinguishable from 
the overall market. 

Sherwin Badger. 


Facing The Future 
(Continued from Back Page) 


be the most staunch supporters of 
the Association. . All races would 
benefit from the truth, but the 
Negro would profit most, since he 
suffers most. 

The Association is dedicated to 
promoting human dignity through 
historical truth. This is a large 
order, and the efforts of the Associa- 
tion may be feeble at times. Still, 
the Association will do what it can, 
to the limit of the support it receives. 
We are called upon by people in 
this and ‘in foreign countries to 
furnish information about the Negro. 
This is a costly service. Who pays 
for it? A few contributors and 
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the voluntary service of dedicated 
workers make what is done possible. 
None of the great foundations help 
this cause at the present time. 

Recently, the Association reecived 
a call from the Reference Library of 
Radio Free Europe in New York 
City. They wanted a sort of sum- 
mary statement concerning the part 
played by the Negro in the life of 
our country. The N. A. A. C. P. 
had suggested that they call us. 
Here we were in a three-story build- 
ing filled with books and materials 
about the Negro. Something was 
wanted along the line of materials 
for a broadcast to Europe. How 
could we get together and send ade- 
quate materials for such a purpose? 
We did the best we could; but we 
knew we should have had ‘such 
classified material available for such 
a purpose. 

The Association knows its job for 
the future. It hopes that those who 
will be most concerned will recog- 
nize the importance of the job that 
needs to be done, and will contribute 
funds to the Association to make 
this work a success. 


1954 Honor Roll 
Carter Woodson Clubs 
(Including July Pa» ments) 

No. 1 SHILOH BAPTIST CHURCH 


Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. E. B. 


No. 2 SHAW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


No. 5 RANDALL JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. S. 


| 
12 
{ 
........ erence 
} 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Albert O. Lewis ....... 43.00 
. 
No. 3 BANNEKER JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 
No. 4 TERRELL JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. H. J. Robinson ........ 23.00 
50.00 
No. 6 NEVEL THOMAS SCHOOL ° 
i Washington, D. C. 
i No. 7 Mrs. E. H. Allen 
‘ Newberry, C. ......... 50.00 
| 
i No. 8 Mrs. J. J. Hannibal 
Kinston, N. C. ........... 20.00 
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TIME MAGAZINE TELLS 


Hunched on the eastern shoulder 
of Manhattan, the grimy crest of 
Coogan’s Bluff glowers across the 
Harlem River toward The Bronx 
All day, traffic snarls past its littered 
shopes. Torn newspapers rustle in 
the limp breee that swirls along the 
dirty asphalt of Eighth Avenue; 
street urchins scuffle in the dust and 
cadge quarters under the rusty shade 
of the elevated tracks. 

Crowning this dismal landscape, a 
great, curved, steel-and-stone shrine 
called the Polo Grounds beckons to 
the faithful all summer long. By 
the tens of thousands they respond. 
They are a special, indestructible 
breed called Giant fans. Unpro- 
testingly, they submit to the nerve- 
jangling rites of entrance: the steam- 
ing subway ride or the stuffy taxi 
crawling across Harlem, the foul- 
tempered guards who herd them 
through the turnstiles at the gate. 
Inside, the vast stands sprawl in the 
sun, the carefully tended ball field 
is green and trim, ready for the 
game. 

At this inviting sight, the hearts of 
Giant fans quicken and their eyes 
gleam. In the big world outside, 
the pitchers are throwing bean balls, 
and there seems to be little but 
trouble. But inside the small, noisy 
world of the Polo Grounds, all is 
well. The Giants are winning. 
They are taking ball games at a 
better than two-to-one clip, and they 
have battered the second-place 
Brooklyn Dodgers into a temporary 
state of slack-jawed apprehension. 
This week they were on top of the 
National League with a handsome 
six-game lead after Sunday’s games. 
If asked to explain this happy state 
of affairs in one word, the Giant fan 
is at no loss. The word is “Willie.” 


A Boy mn A Hurry 


Willie Howard Mays Jr. a 


cinnamon-tinted young man from 


Fairfield, Ala. ,on the edge of Bir- 


THE WILLIE MAYS STORY 


From the July 26, 1954 Issue of Time, the weekly newsmagazine 


mingham, has fielded, batted and 
laughed the long-lackluster New 
York Giants into a state of combat- 
ive enterprise. A husky (180 lbs., 
5 ft. 11 in.), smooth-muscled athlete 
with a broad, guileless face, he plays 
baseball with a boy’s glee, a pro’s 
sureness and a champion’s flair. On 
the ball diamond, he is in a hurry; 
he never walks when there is room 
to run, even if only from bench to 
field or field to shower room. In 
the broad domain of centerfield) 
Mays covers ground with limber- 
legged speed to pull down balls tag- 
ged with the promise of extra bases. 
He throws from center with a zip and 
an aim that have brought chagrin to 
the National League’s brashest base- 
runners. “He's thrown men out at 
first like he was a shortstop,” says 
the Giants’ captain and shortstop, 
Alvin Dark. “He nails ’em at home 
like he was throwing from second.” 

At the plate, Willie stands, with 
comfortable authority, in the classic 
legs-astraddle ‘pose (weight about 
equally divided between both legs, 
feet about a yard apart). His big 
bat (35 in., 34 oz.) is currently 
connecting for a hit one out of three 
times (a .331 ilip). A “spray hit- 
ter,” apt to send the ball to any field, 
he rarely tries to place his shots but 
swings for the fences. “When you 
tag ‘em good,” says Willie Mays, 
“they'll go over the roof in any 
park.” 

Willie Mays is only 23, and he is 
playing only his third season (and 
first full one) in the major leagues. 
There are other major leaguers, even 
centerfielders, who stand above him 
in the statistics (e.g., Brooklyn’s 
Duke Snider, who is fielding as flaw- 
lessly as Mays and is batting .359 to 
Willie's .331). But with his show- 
man’s manner and his in-the-clutch 
timing, Willie Mays is baseball’s 
sensation of the season. To the 
scandal of some sentimentalists, he 


is already being talked of as the 


equal or even the better of the great 
Tris Speaker and Joe DiMaggio. He 
has hit 33 home runs in 89 games— 
a pace which puts him six games 
ahead of Babe Ruth’s majestic re- 
cord of 60 homers, and there are 
some impetuous enough to suggest 
that Willie is the one to climb that 
Everest of baseball some day. 


STEALING BaLL GAMES 
“I don’t need to tell you where 


we are now,” said a Giant executive. 
“And I can’t help believing Willie 
is the reason.” Added one of 
Willie’s opponents, Chicago Cubs’ 
Pitcher Hal Jeffcoat: “He’s out there 
all the time, stealing your ball game. 
He makes the kind of plays that win 
ball games, and he'll do it every 
day.” 

One player does not make a win- 
ning team in the intricate, machine- 
tooled, split-second game that big- 
league baseball has become. But 
even Willie Mays’ team-mates seem 
to feel that his presence works some 
special charm that makes the club 
better in the field and at bat. To 
support the feeling, they point to the 
record. 

Only three years ago, substantial- 
ly the same Giant team as today’s 
started the season like bushers. A 
converted outfielder named Whitey 
Lockman was learning to play first 
base. On third, another converted 
outfielder, Henry Thompson, was 
booting oftener than a calvaryman’s 
cobbler. Sych seasoned pitchers as 
Sal Maglie and Larry Jenesen were 
giving away runs as if they were 
CARE packages. 

In one dismal stretch the Giants 
lost 11 in a row. It was a test of fire 
for loyal followers, and many a die- 
hard, headed for Coogan’s Bluff, was 
heard to mutter Jamely that he was 
going out to the ball park only be- 
cause he needed a sunbath. The 
lard-encased Manhattan saloonkeep- 
er, Toots Shor, once spoke the agony 
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of all Giant fans in one gloomy 
flirtation with apostasy. “I been 
wonderin’ laicly,” he told a friend. 
“I’m raising my kids to be Giant 
fans. I don’t know whether I’m 
doing the right thing.” 


Then the Giants called up Willie 
Mays, who was hitting a fancy .447 
for the Minneapolis Millers of tke 
American Association, the Giants’ 
No. 1 iarm team. Willie had already 
made himself so popular in Minne- 
apolis that the Giants’ President 
Stoneham felt obliged to publish ads 
in the local Minneapolis newspapers 
to apologize for taking the young 
man away. But in his first day as 
a Giant, a 20-year-old Willie was a 
flop. The rookie got only one lone- 
some hit in his first 26 times at bat. 


Once, after a night game, Willie 
burst into tears. “Boss,” he sobbed 
to Manager Leo Durocher, “you 
better bench me or send me back 


to the Millers. I’m _ hurtin’ the 
team.’  Tough-minded, tough- 
tongued Leo knew better. He put 


his arm across Willie’s shoulders. 
“Son” he said, “you’re not going 
anywhere but here. Just keep swing- 
ing, because you’re my centerfielder, 
even if you don’t get a hit for the 
rest of the season.” 


“Wait Tritt Next YEAR” 


From then on, Willie was on fire. 
Up against Boston’s Speedballer 
Warren Spahn for the first time in 
the Polo Grounds, he teed off on 
a three-and-one pitch and lofted it 
over the leftfield roof for a homer. 
His batting average started to climb. 
In the field he could do no wrong, 
did much that was phenomenal. He 
had an unconscious knack for doing 
the spectacular, an uncanny instinct 
for anticipating batters and _base- 
runners. Once, when he dove out 
from under his cap (Mays frequently 
loses his cap) to catch a sinking line 
drive, he reached back, caught his 
cap in one hand and the ball in the 
other. Against the Dodgers one 
day, he raced into right center after 
a long fly, snagged it with a pro- 
digious stretch, spun completely 
around, off balance, and rifled a per- 
fect strike to the plate to throw out 


the Dodgers’ 
Around big-league locker 
that play is siill referred to as “The 
Throw.” 


Cox. 


rooms, 


speedy Billy 


Willie’s personal bonfire soon 
ignited all the Giants. The pitchers 
began throwing like winners, and 
Outfielder Don Mueller pieced out a 
19-game hitting streak. The infield 
tightened into one of the best in the 
league. It was perilously late in the 
season—the Giants were 13% out of 
the lead on Aug. 11. But in a wild 
and breathless finish, they tied the 
Dodgers on the last day of the sea- 
son, beat them in the playoff for the 
pennant, with Bobby Thomson’s last- 
ditch “Home Run Heard "Round the 
World.” When they lost the World 


Series to the Yankees, the Giants 


comforted themselves with thoughts 
of next year. 


But the Giants had to play 
through without Willie; his draft 
number came up. Mays applied for 
a deferment on the ground that he 
was the principal support of his 
mother and a passel of nine half- 
brothers and sisters back in Ala- 
bama; it was not granted. He flunk- 
ed his pre-induction aptitude test. 
But the Army prevailed nonetheless. 
With Mays gone, tiie Giants finished 
1952 in second place, 4% games 
behind the Dodgers. 


A Sty.Le or His Own 


The Giants’ sad showing in 
Willie’s absence and their winning 
performance when he got back, 
established him as a big-leaguer with 
a promising future. “A natural-born 
ballplayer,” said Leo Durocher. In 
the case of Mays, Durocher was 
close to the literal truth. Willie’s 
father, Willie Sr., was called “Kitty 
Cat” for his lithe grace as outfielder 
and lead-off hitter for the Black 
Barons of the Negro National 
League, until he quit the game in 
1948 (at the age of 37). Willie was 
only 14 months old when Willie Sr. 
began teaching him the game. 
Every afternoon the father would 
come home from the steel mill where 
he worked, get out a rubber ball and 
roll it across the floor to Willie. 
“I'd roll it 30 or 40 times, until I 
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got tired,” he remembers. “Willie 
never got tired. As soon as I stop- 
ped rolling the ball, he’d start to 
holler.” 

By the time Willie was three, 
father and son were playing catch. 
At six, Willie was so anxious to get 
ahead with his baseball that he could 
not wait for the old man to come 
home. Afternoons, on the ball 
diamond across the street, he played 
a strenuous and loncly game: he 
would toss a ball in the air and run 
it down, or hit out a fungo, then 


tear around the bases and slide 
ferociously into home. 
At Fairfield Industrial High 


School, Willie picked up the nick- 
name “Buck-duck,” and specialized 
in a course in cleaning and pressing. 
There was no basebzll team, but 
Willie at 14 was already good 
enough to play with steel-mill clubs 
and independent semipros. When 
Willie was 16, Kitty Cat called up 
his old friend, Lorenzo (“Piper”) 
Davis, manager of the Black Barons, 
and got the boy a tryout. Three 
games later, young Buckduck Mays 
was the Barons’ regular centerfielder. 

Even then, Willie had a style of 
his own. The long hours of rolling 
a rubber ball with his father had 
taught him the spectacular “bread- 
basket” catch that still thrills fans 
in the Polo Grounds. With his 
hands held low, the big glove de- 
ceptively casual somewhere around 
his belt, he grabbed fly balls and 
got them away fast—flinging them 
in with a whipping side-arm motion. 


“Wuat You Gonna Do?” 


But Willie was something less 
than a whiz at the plate. Piper 
promised him a $5 monthly bonus 
for hitting more than .300, and 
Willie never collected. “Trouble 
was,” says Piper, “he stood a little 
too close and stuck that left shoulder 
around in front of him like he was 
peekin’ at the pitcher. He kept 
thinkin’ for a while that all the 
pitchers were trying to hit him, but 
he was just crowdin’.” 

Off the ball field, Willie had a 


passion for pool and a form of five- 
card rummy called “Dime Tonk.” 
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One night he played pool so intensely 
that he missed the Barons’ bus when 
the team left for a doubleheader in 
St. Louis. “A mile or so out of 
town,” says Piper, “here comes a 
taxi pulling up alongside, honkin’ 
its horn, and Willie jumps out, 
screamin’ like a bird: “What you 
gonna do? You gonna leave me? 
I’m a pro bailplaver here. You 
can’t leave me.” 

Willie was dead right. He was 
indeed a pro ballplayer, and the big- 
league scouts soon had their eyes 
on him. In the spring of 1950, 
agents of the Chicago White Sox 
and the Boston Braves were waiting 
for his class to graduate from Fair- 
field High so that they could make 
him an offer. While they waited, a 
couple of hustling Giant scouts, Ed 
Montague and Bill Harris, came to 
Birmingham to take a look at the 
Barons’ first baseman. That night 
Montague telephoned New York. 
“That first baseman won’t do,” he 
reported. “But I saw a young kid 
of an outfielder that I can’t believe. 
He can run, hit to either field, and 
he has a real good arm. Don’t ask 
any questions. You’ve got to get 
this boy.” 

Wily Jack Schwartz, chief assist- 
ant to Carl Hubbell, the pitcher who 
mow runs the Giants’ farm system, 
was convinced. He told Montague 
to go get Willie. “Don’t leave with- 
out signing him,” ordered Schwartz. 
The Braves had already made a “win 
and if” offer to the Barons’ manager 
—$7,500 for Willie’s contract, 
$7,500 more if he made good. 
Montague promptly upped the ante 
to a flat $10,000 for the Barons. 
After Willie’s graduation, Montague 
offered him a personal bonus of 
$5.000. Willie signed on as a New 
York Giant. 


GrouND BROKEN 


Young, impressionable, ' little- 
tutored in the ways of the world, 
Willie Mays might not have been a 
wise gamble had he come along a 
few years before. But by the time 
the Giants signed him, the ground 
was well broken for Negroes in the 
majors. The Brooklyn Dodgers and 
Jackie Robinson had been the 


pioneers, and the New York Giants, 
by the time Mays signed his con- 
tract, had already taken on Hank 
Thompson, Monte Irvin and a Cuban 
catcher named Rafael Noble.* 
Willie Mays was able to meet the 
test strictly on his merits as a ball- 
player. 

Willie started with the Giants’ 
farm club in Trenton, N. J. in the 
Class B Inter-State League. By the 
next spring (1951), he was up to 
Triple A Ball in Minneapolis. Willie 
was working overtime on his hitting. 
He collected pictures of his favorite 
ballplayer, Joe DiMaggio. He 
studied Joe’s stance in the batter’s 
box, patterned his swing after the 
Yankee Clipper’s. Meays began to 
connect almost every other time at 
bat. 

In the field, however. Willie was 
content to be just Willie. DiMag, 
with his effortless ground-eating lope, 
made the hard ones look easy. 
Willie, with his jack-rabbit sprint 
and his flashy, breadbasket catch, 
made even the high, arcing flies that 
fielders call “cans of corn” look 
hard. Willie could break a batter’s 
heart with astonishing, acrobatic 
saves. Everything he did in the 
field he did instinctively well. 

“God gave Willie the instincts of 
a ballplayer,” explains Leo Durocher. 
“All I had to do was add a little 
practical advice about wearing his 
pants higher to give the pitchers a 
smaller strike zone. Otherwise, I let 
Willie’s instincts alone. Hit the kid 
a fly with a couple of men on and 
he'll peg to the right base without 
thinking. Maybe I'll tell him where 
to play for this or that batter, or 
when to wait out a pitcher. That’s 
all. Hell, I learn about baseball just 
by watching the kid.” 

CHatk & FLour 

The day their prize cutfielder was 
separated from the Army, the Giants 
had a savvy scoul named Frank 
Forbes, 61, waiting at the gate to 


* Negroes are now on the rosters of seven of the 
National League clubs (all but Philadelphia), as 
follows: Brooklyn, five; Chicago, two; Cincinnati, 
two; Milwaukee, four; New York, four; Pitts- 
burgh, one; St. Louis, one. Only three of the 
American League clubs have Negro players: 


Cleveland, four; Philadelphia Athletics and Chi- 
cago White Sox, one each. 
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take him in tow. An old time Negro 
athlete (basebail, basketball and box- 
ing), Forbes is the professional god- 
father to the Giants’ Negro ball- 
players. With his other charges 
safely married, Forbes’s main pre- 
occupation is Willie. 

“When I first met Willie,” says 
Forbes, “I thought he was the most 
open, decent, down-to-earth guy I'd 
ever seen—completely natural. I 
was worried to death about the kind 
of people he might get mixed up 
with. He’d have to live in Harlem, 
and believe me, that can be a bad 
place, full of people just waiting to 
part an innocent youngster from his 
money. Somebody had to see to 
it that Willie wasn’t exploited, sift 
the chalk from the flour, figure out 
who was in a racket and who was 
representing a decent organization.” 

Forbes arranged to rent a room 
for Willie from a friend, Mrs. David 
Goosby, whose five-room Harlem 
apartment is little more than a Willie 
Mays throw from the Polo Grounds. 
Mrs. Goosby treats Willie a little like 
a son, occassionally gives him a 
motherly talk “about taking care of 
himself.” “Not that he needs it 
often,” says Mrs. Goosby. “Willie’s 
a good boy. About all I have to 
lecture him on _ besides eating 
properly is his habit of reading 
comic books. That boy spends 
hours, I swear, with those comics.” 

Willie’s eating is hardly a prob- 
lem. He puts away two big meals 
a day: fruit, bacon and eggs, hash- 
brown potatoes and milk for break- 
fast, steaks or chops and the fixings 
for dinner. Evenings, after a game 
or a trip to the movies (preferably 
westerns), Willie raids the icebox 
for the makings of a sandwich. 
Then he usually plays his records 
for a while. He has a big collection 
of pop records (leaning to senti- 
mental ballads, Nat “King” Cole or 
Billy Eckstine variety), and he takes 
a portable record player and a stack 
of records along when the team goes 
on the road. 

On the nights that he steps out, 
Willie outfits himseif from a big 
wardrobe; his closet bulges with 


expensively tailored sport coats, 
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sharp slacks and monogrammed 
shirts, but very few ties. Willie 
hates ties, wears them only for such 
special events as his increasingly 
frequent TV and banquet appear- 
ances. “He’s not flashy,” says Mrs. 
Goosby, “but my, is he fussy. He 
won’t wear anything that’s the 
slightest bit wrinkled or spotted.” 


A SIMPLE QUESTION 


Two or three nights a week, when 
the Giants are at home, the star 
centerfielder of the big leagues scoots 
down the block from the Goosby 
apartment to play a fast game of 
stickball with a band of ten- or 
twelve year-old boys. Capering and 
joking with the kids, Mays coaches 
their play, urges them in his high, 
giggle-edged voice: “Throw hard- 
er! harder!” 

Currently the darling of the sports- 
writers, Mays has been widely de- 
picted in print as a_ high-spirited 
chatterbox, a dugout wit and locker 
room clown. On the field he often 
does crackle like an old Ford mag- 
neto, kids in a boy-and-father way 
with Manager Durocher. But off 
the field Mays curbs his tongue and 
his curiosity. “When Willie wants 
to know something,” says Guardian 
Forbes, with considered understate- 
ment, “he'll ask a simple question. 
All he wants is a simple answer. 
Then he don’t see any reason for 
chewing it up any further. Willie 
isn’t loquacious.” 

With occasional eloquent and/or 
exotic exceptions (perhaps the dean 
of them all: Dizzy Dean), ballplay- 
ers generally are a reticent lot, given 
less to the clubhouse high jinks than 
the sports pages suggest, given more 
to the somber dollars-and-cents busi- 
ness of winning ball games than the 
hero worshipers like to beleive. The 
high-riding New York Giants of 1954 
cling in curt, almost surly fashion 
to the stereotype—they get together 
in clubhouse and ballpark not to 
win friends but to win ball games. 
Even on the crest, as they were while 
clouting the Brooklyns six straight 
in a pair of recent series, the Giants 
were in no mood for skylarking. 

In the visitors’ locker room at 


Ebbets Field, the Giants sulked 


away a long afternoon while they 
waited to start the last of the series 
with the arch-enemy. Outside, a 
thin rain drenched Brooklyn. “Do 
you think those bums’ll call it off?” 
muttered Hank Thompson as he 
riffled through his fan mail. “Hell, 
no. Anything for a lousy dollar.” 
He slouched over for a rubdown 
from the trainer. Off in a corner, 
Willie Mays and his road+rip room- 
mate, Monte Irvin, laughed apatheti- 
cally over a joke. Across the room, 
a group of players carried on a 
silent gin-rummy game. Conversa- 
tion, what there was of it, was 
dominated by an unimaginative pro- 
fanity. Soon someone cussed out 
the club-house boy and sent him for 
sandwiches. Outside, a bunch of 
hopeful boys custered about the 
dressing-room window and pleaded 
for autographs. No one offered an 
autograph, but one Giant raised his 
glass of beer and showered it on the 
kids. Hungry for a pennant, the 
Giants were suffcring from the mean- 
spirited myopia that shrinks the ball- 
player’s world to the confines of a 
ballpark and welcomes no outsiders. 


Leo’s Kinp oF CLUB 


“This is my kind of ball club,” 
explained Manager Durocher. 
“They're nice guys, every one of 
them—away from the field. But 
here, they'll cut your heart out to 
win. Hell, I’m a nice guy myself 
when |’m out to dinner. But even 
if I’m pitching pennies, I want to 
beat the cursing life out of you. If 
I lose a big game, sure, I'll shake 
your hand afterwards, but I’m bleed- 
ing inside.” He snorted. “Good 
sportsmanship is so much sheep dip. 
Good sports get that way because 
they have so much practice losing.” 

Leo the Lip was willing, however, 
to talk about his team at length. 
The Giants lead the league, said he, 
because they have “strength through 
the middle.” There is Westrum, a 
solid, dependable catcher; a stable 
of pitchers with “just enough age” 
(Maglie, Hearn and Grissom) and 
“just enough youth” (Antonelli, 
Gomez and Liddle); a steady, sea- 
soned shortstop (Alvin Dark) team- 
ed up with scrappy Davey Williams 
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at second. And in centerfield—- 
Durocher paused to savor the name 
—amazing Willie Mays. “Look at 
the kid,” says Leo. “He come to 
win.” 

With his youth and his talent, a 
long and greater career may lie 
ahead oi Willie Mays—perhaps even 
the fulfillment of some of the rashest 
claims already made for him. Op- 
posing National Leaguers can be 
found who call him the best around 
in the field; the doubts about his fit- 
ness for lasting remembrance focus 
on his batting. “In the field I don’t 
think you can beat him,” says 
Veteran Pitcher Warren Spahn (now 
of the Milwaukee Braves). “At bat, 
he may not be as good as he looks. 
He makes mistakes and goes for bad 
pitches.” 

But while the fame and plaudits 
iast, the bouncing boy from Fairfield 
is wisely and modestly cashing in on 
them. The Giants pay him perhaps 
$17,500 a year, making Willie Mays 
one of the biggest major-league bar- 
gains since Cincinnati drafted 
Christy Mathewson for $100 after 
the 1900 season. To swell that 
comparative pittanice (the Boston 
Red Sox’ Ted Williams gets a re- 
ported $100,000, Brooklyn’s Robin- 
son $40,000, Mays through his 
agent, now endorses Chesterftelds 
(he seldom smokes). Coca-Cola (he 
drinks it by the case), Red Man 
chewing tobacco (he chews nothing 
but gum) and Rollfast bikes (he 
drives a Chartreuse Lincoln con- 
vertible). TV producers compete 
for him and are glad to pay $500 
for each self-conscious, carefully 
coached Mays appearance on a TV 
panel or quiz show. Journalists be- 
devil him for the rudiments of a 
biography or a morning’s column. 
“It's got so Willie can’t get into a 
shower without some reporter or 
photographer trying to get in with 
him,” complained a fellow Giant. 

It makes Wilile Mays just a little 
nervous and uncomfortable. But it 
has not wiped the gaping smile off 
his face, weakened his throwing arm, 
impaired his batting eye or deterred 
him from the one thing that is Willie 
May’s version of the pursuit of hap- 
piness—the winning of ball games. 
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THE BIG SURPRISE 


by Jessie H. Roy 


The little town of Healdsburg, 
California was on tip-toe one even- 
ing not long ago. It had kept a big 
secret for many days, and now it 
was time for that secret to be told. 
Everyone in town knew the secret 
except one man, and he was the one 
it was all about. 

I will tell you the secret in a little 
while, but first, let me give you the 
reason for it. It all began several! 
years ago when _ twelve-year-old 
Smith Robinson came with his father 
and mother, and four sisters and one 
brother to live in Healdsburg. From 
that day until just a Couple of years 
ago, Smith and his family were the 
only Negroes in the town. 

Smith was such a friendly child, 
that soon he became a great favorite 
with young and old alike, and his 
popularity grew with the years. 

Nothing unusual happened to him 
until after he had been in college a 
while. Then a doctor told him that 
his heart was so bad that he might 
drop dead at any minute unless he 
took life very easy. Smith didn’t 
let this news worry him too much, 
and he certainly did not take it easy. 

He dropped out of school, but 
soon took a job as handyman at the 
Healdsburg General Hospital, which 
job he still holds. In his spare time, 
he did everything he could to make 
things better for others in his home- 
town. No civic betterment project 
was carried on without Smith’s help. 

When many of his friends and 
Classmates joined the armed forces 
and were sent to the war in Korea, 
Smith wanted to go, too; but, of 
course, his heart condition kept him 
at home. It did not stop him from 
doing what he could, however. And 
he thought of many ways to try to 
keep up the spirits of those who had 
gone. 

With the help of the school child- 
ren, Smith collected and shipped 
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food and clothing to the displaced 
children of Korea. 

He also inspired the citizens of 
Healdsburg to adopt as their war ef- 
fort, the First Battalion of the United 
States Army Seventh Infantry Regi- 
ment while it was on duty in Korea. 
Immediately, the townspeople elected 
Smith chairman of the activity; and 
how he did work! 

He personally supervised the ship- 
ment of candies, cookies, wash 
cloths, and toilet articles to the men, 
and even invented a recipe for 
chocolate covered prunes to add 
variety to the candies being shipped. 
But the soldiers liked nothing so 
much as the chatty letters which 
Smith wrote to them regularly. Be- 
fore the end of the war, Smith was 
writing to about three hundred 
soldiers every month. 

These letters were called “Smitty’s 
Scoops”, ard were entirely the work 
of Smith, himself. Many of the men 
who received these letters in Korea, 
enjoyed them so much that they still 
correspond with their friend Smitty, 
as they like to call him. 

To show their deep appreciation 
for what. Smith and his fellow- 
townsmen had done for them, the 
regiment made gifts of several hun- 
dreds of dollars to Healdsburg. 
Some of the money was used to erect 
a flagpole at the local high school, 
and some of it to finance the Boy 
Scout Camp. Much of it, nearly 
half in fact, was put into a trust 
fund for needy children. So, the 
whole town benefited from the 
thoughtfulness and unselfishness of 
Smith Robisnon, one of its most 
highly respected citizens. Smith’s 
civic activities, therefore, were the 
reasons for the secret that was being 
kept for him so carefully. 

And now for the secret itself. On 
the day it was to be told, Smith was 
fooled into Los Angeles where he 
thought he was going to have a con- 
ference with a great religious leader. 


Once in Los Angeles, it was not hard 
for another friend to pursuade Smith 
to go with him to see a telecast. 

The telecast was of the very popu- 
lar program, “This is Your Life” 
which is conducted by Mr. Ralph 
Edwards for the NBC-TV network. 
A very strict rule of this program is 
that the person who is to star in it 
must know nothing about it before- 
hand. 

You may be sure that when Mr. 
Edwards came down into the audi- 
ence and escorted Smith Robinson to 
the platform, that Smith was the 
happiest and the most surprised man 
in all of California! Smith told a 
friend afterwards that he was so 
stunned he felt as if a mule had 
kicked him. 

From the sponsors of the program. 
Smith received an album showing 
the highlights of his life, a camera, 
a projector, and a Mercury auto- 
mobile, the first car Smith had ever 
owned. 

Smith has been written about in 
“Time” magazine, and in the 
“Reader’s Digest” because of the 
outstanding civic work he has done 
in his Community through the years. 

He is still one of the busiest men 
in the town. He is the editor of the 
high school alumni journal, and di- 
rector of his church choir which he 
also founded, and of which he is the 
only Negro member. Sometimes 
Smith takes his group of teen-age 
singers to other parts of California 
to give concerts. 

His sisters and brother have all 
leit Healdsburg, and Smith and his 
mother are the onlly ones of the 
family still there. His father died 
about a year ago. But Smith does 
not have time to be lonely. He is 
always a very busy man. 
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THE DONKEY 
WHO SINNED 


Ethiopian Folktale 
by GerTRUuDE ParRTHENIA McBrown 


“What shall we do,” said Lion to 
Leopard and Hyena whv were sitting 
with him on the river bank, “if it 
doesn’t rain soon? The drought will 
kill us. Everything is drying up in 
the garden. Ah, I’m very hungry.” 

“Yes,” said Leopard, looking 
across at the almost leafless trees. 
“The trees are so thirsty they are 
dry and withered. The crops in the 
fields are parched. We shall starve 
if—here comes Donkey with his 
tongue hanging out. I wonder if 
he'll be able to get to the river, poor 
thing.” 

“We were thirsty,” said Hyena, 
“and we managed to get here. He’s 
coming slowly, but he'll be able to 
get to the river. What’s worrying 
me is where are we going to find 
something to eat. I wonder what 
will become of us. We Can’t keep 
drinking water, we need food. My 
stomach aches.” 

“We'll surely die if it doesn’s 
rain,” said Lion, “I wonder if we are 
being punished for something we 
have done. I wonder, I wonder.” 

“Do you think we are being 
punished for some sin we have com- 
mitted?” questioned Leopard. “Per- 
haps, perhaps,” said Lion, “we have 
done something that has displeased 
God and He’s holding up the rain to 
punish us.” 

Hyena’s head moved with a quick 
jerk as he said, “You may be right.” 

Donkey was so full of water when 
he came over from the river, he 
could hardly speak. He nodded to 
his friends, made a low grunting 
sound and sat near them. 

“We were just saying,” said Lion 
“that perhaps we are being punished 
for something we have done, some 
sin we have committed.” 

‘Some sin we have committed?” 
drawled Donkey. “Some sin? Some 
Sin?” 

“Yes,” replied Leopard, “perhaps 
God is holding up the rain, drying 
up everything to punish us.” 


“Oh,” said Donkey curiously, 
“you think our sins have brought a 
curse upon us?” 

“That’s what we think” answered 
Lion, with a low, shaking roar that 
made Donkey tremble.” We think 
perhaps we are being made to suffer 
because we have done something 
wrong. Let’s sit quietly and think. 
Perhaps we can find out what sin we 
have committed, confess it and ask 
forgiveness.” 

“A good idea” said Leopard,” A 
good idea. Let’s think. Let’s think 
hard.” Lion was the first to break 
the silence with: 

“God please forgive me for killing 
and eating that young bull I trapped 
near the village.” 

“You were hungry,” said Hyena 
quickly, “You were hungry. That’s 
not asin.” “No, no” said the others 
who feared Lion almost as much as 
Hyena, “that’s not a sin.” 

There was another short silence, 
then Leopard said “Oh, I’m a dread- 
ful sinner. I’m sure I brought this 
curse upon us. Once when I was 
waiking through the valley, I killed 
a poor little goat that had wandered 
from the herd, I killed him and ate 
him.” 

Lion respected Leopard and the 
other animals feared him. All look- 
ed to him as a great hunter so they 
could not agree with him. 

“No, no,” they said, “that was not 
a sin.” Hyena walked up and down, 
up and down for a while, then he 
stood still and said, “I know I have 
committed a terrible sin. One dark 
evening when everything was still, I 
stole into the village, went to the 
garden, got a gib cabbage, then I 
caught a chicken and had them for 
my supper, down road.” 

“Ah, don’t be foolish,” said 
Leopard, that wasn’t anything. That 
wasn’t a sin.” 

“No, no,” said the other animals, 
that was just a silly trick. That 
wasn’t a sin.” 

Donkey who was sitting with his 
head bowed looked up meekly and 
said almost in a whisper, “One day 
when my Master was driving me to 
market, he stopped to talk to a friend 
whom he had not seen for a long 
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time. They talked so long, I got 
hungry and nibbled a little of the 


grass. 

“You did,” shouted the others, 
“you did! That is an awful sin, an 
awful sin!” 

Lion roared and roared. “That is 
a sin he said, Yes, and awful sin. 
That’s why there is no rain to water 
the crops. You have sinned!” 

Lion pounced on poor little Don- 
key and the others followed. Hyena 
yelled with joy as they beat Donkey 
until he could hardly breathe, and 
all the time they were beating Don- 
key they shouted, “You nibbled the 
grass, that is a Sin, that is a sin!” 


PROVERB 
“Beware of the rich man who says 
that the poor man is bad.” 


Pioneers of Long Ago 


By Jesse H. Roy 
AND GENEVA C. TURNER 

ILLUSTRATED BY LOIS M. JONES 
An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word 
Pictures of the Great. Pioneers 
of Long Ago fills a gap in his- 
tory taught pupils on the inter- 
mediate grade levels. 


Well Illustrated 
263 Pages Price $4.00 


Associated Publishers 


1538 - 9th Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. | 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 
IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Archeological Search for 
Carver’s Birthplace 

A Negro History Address 

by Colston R. Stewart, Jr. 


Art: Robert S. Duncanson 
Sports: Peter Jackson 
Speaks of Boxers 
Books: Bishop Healy: Beloved 
Outcaste and Opinions Concern- 
ing “Breakthrough on the 
Color Front” 


PLUS A SPECIAL FEATURE 


= 
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SCHOOL NAMES 
For Whom Is Your School Named? 


by Geneva C.TURNER 
MERRITT SCHOOL 


In relating the stories of the inter- 
esting personalities for whom our 
schools have been named in Wash- 
ington, D. C., we have considered 
only men. We shall now turn our 
attention to a few of the women who 
by their achievements have so im- 
pressed the people of their times and 
of future generations that it seemed 
only fitting to erect to their memory 
lasting monuments. 

The Merritt School at Fiftieth and 
Hayes Streets, N. E. in Washington, 
D. C., is one such monument to a 
woman who will always be remem- 
bered in that city EMMA 
FRANCES GERALDINE MERRITT. 
The four reasons why Miss Merritt 
so rightly deserves such distinction 
are: (1) her very adequate prepara- 
tion for her life’s work, (2) her long 
and devoted service to the D. C. 
Public School System, (3) her 
creative contributions to that system, 
and (4) her active participation in 
the life of the community. 

Miss Merritt, who was born in 
Dumfries, Virginia, January 11, 
1860, received most of her education 
in Washington City. After com- 
pleting four years of Normal train- 
ing at Howard University and three 
years of college work at George 
Washington University, she was 
graduated from the Phoeby Hearst 
Training School in Washington, 
D. C. At Columbia University she 
studied Psychology and Sociology, 
and also took courses given by the 
Berlitz School of Languages in Paris 
France and Washington, D. C. 

With this very adequate prepara- 
tion, she was well fitted for the long 
and devoted service which she gave 
to the Public Schools of D. C. Miss 
Merritt began a first Grade Teacher 
and was a very excellent one. Be- 
cause of her unusual abilities, she 
made very rapid strides in the serv- 
ice. From teacher she became 


Principal, next, Director of Primary 
Instruction, and then Supervising 


Principal of one of the divisions of 
the System. She visited institutions 
throughout Eastern and Southern 
States and became noted as a dis- 
tinguished lecturer. In order that 
she might gain more experience for 
her teaching, she traveled extensively 
in Europe. 

In addition to Miss Merritt’s very 
fine service in the System, she also 
made creative contributions to it. 
As Director of Primary Instruction, 
she originated the idea of having 
Model Teachers whom she trained to 
help other teachers to understand 
better the best techniques of class- 
room instruction. This was an 
excellent method of in-service train- 
ing for the whole teaching body in 
the Primary Department. In 1897, 
Miss Merritt equipped the first 
Kindergarten in the city schools. 
She further volunteered her services 
to start the first Summer School in 
Washington. She was also responsi- 
ble for organizing and making 
modern the Primary Department in 
Divisions 10-13. 

Not only did Miss Merritt render 
devoted service and give creative 
contributions to the D. C. School 
System, but also to the community in 
which she lived. In his connection 
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she organized and directed the 
Prudence Crandall Association for 
needy children, and also the 
Teacher’s Benefit and Annuity Asso- 
ciation, which is still operating and 
paying sick and death benefits to 
teachers year after year. 

The pupils of the Merritt School 
sh wuld enter its doors with a sense 
of never-ending pride when they rea- 
lize that their school is named in 
honor of a woman with such a 
remarkable career. And, too, may 
this fact be an inspiration to the 
girls to prepare, serve, and contribute 
to life as fully and as ardently as did 
Miss Merritt. 
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ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
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Send for yours today. 


60 CENTS POST PAID 
Ten for Five Dollars 
One should be in every classroom. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
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BOOK REVIEW 
“DOCTOR DAN” 


Puysictans Hart New Biocrapuy oF 
Notep NEGRO SURGEON 


Dr. Daniel Hale Williams, the first 
surgeon to operate successfully on 
the human heart — and the founder 
of America’s first interracial healing 
and training center, Chicago’s 
Provident Hospital — is the subject 
of a biography published today by 
Atlantic-Little, Brown & Co., called 
DOCTOR DAN: PIONEER IN 
AMERCAN SURGERY, by Helen 
Buckler. 

Miss Buckler’s book, acording to 
Dr. Peter Marshall Murray, director 
of obstetrics and gynecology at 
Sydenham Hospital, New York, “is a 
gripping story which could be read 
by every member of the medical pro- 
fession and by all people who are 
interested in a story of successful 
struggle in American life.” Dr. 
Murray was recently installed as 
president of the New York County 
Medical Society, the first Negro to 
head a component society of the 
American Medical Association. 

“Doctor Dan” was born in 1856 
and grew up in Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. He was descended 
from an old German family which 
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had settled in Pennsylvania long be- 
fore the Revolution and whose mem- 
bers had intermarried with Indian, 
Scotch, Irish, Negro, and Welsh 
families. As a youth in Chicago he 
worked as a barber, studying and 
educating himself at night. After 
working for a time as a doctor’s 
apprentice, he graduated from the 
Chicago Medical School, and im- 
mediately began to attract attention 
as Chicago’s most promising sur- 
geon. 

In 1894 President Cleveland ap- 
pointed Doctor Dan head of Freed- 
men’s Hospital in Washington, D. C. 
There, and then later on back in 
Chicago, his operations, his adminis- 
trative skill, and his dedication to 
the cause of medicine brought him 
national and international fame. 

In his later years, however, Doctor 
Dan was forced out of the field he 
had_ so_ brilliantly _ pioneered. 
Jealousy and ambition on the part 
of some of his associates worked 
against him, and discredited his 
reputation. This biography, as well 
as telling the deeply-moving story of 
his struggles and success, also sets 
the record straight. 


The author of DOCTOR DAN: 
PIONEER IN AMERICAN SUR- 
GERY, is Helen Buckler, a_ well- 
known magazine writer who spent 
ten years in research for this heavily- 
documented biography. Grants 
from a large national magazine and 
from Quaker organizations gave her 
time to finish her exciting job of 
documentation and writing. To get 
her material she travelled through 
14 states, interviewed over 250 peo- 
people, talked to doctors and nurses 
who had worked with Doctor Dan 
and to patients whose lives he had 
saved. Her honesty, objectivity, and 
brilliant wrting in DOCTOR DAN: 
PIONEER IN AMERICAN SUR- 
GERY, have been recognized by 
leading Negro educators and doctors. 

Dr. U. G. Dailey, former head of 
surgery at the Provident Hospital 
worked with Doctor Dan and knew 
him well. Recently returned from 
medical missions to India, Pakistan 
and Africa, Dr. Dailey has given 
whole-hearted support to Miss 
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Buckler’s project. Interviewed in 
Chicago, Dr. Dailey said: “Helea 
Buckler, in bringing to light the 
many aspects of Dr. Williams’ life 
has performed a signal service. A 
number of sketches dealing with one 
or another phase of his career have 
appeared since his death in 1931, 
but this book, just off the press of 
Atlantic Monthly — Little, Brown 
and Company, represents the first 
serious biographical study devoted 
to him. Rarely has an American 
Negro been the subject of a work 
of this sort, objective, comprehen- 
sive and fully documented. The 
appearance of DOCTOR DAN is a 
significant event in the history of 
Negro biographical literature.” 

“Some of the chapters will un- 
doubtedly give rise to controversies 
among Doctor Dan’s surviving con- 
temporaries and perhaps their im- 
mediate descendants,” said Dr. 
Dailey. “This is inevitable. An 
apparently indrawn personality, he 
was nevertheless a man of con- 
victions, and colorful, constantly 
moving along new pathways, meet- 
ing obstructions, generating antago- 
nisms. The book presents his prob- 
lems, his frustrations, and _ his 
triumphs vividly and in great detail. 
He is finally established as one of the 
immortals in American surgery, re- 
gardless of race or origin.” 


Told in full for the first time— 
the fascinating biography of the 
great Negro surgeon 


DOCTOR DAN 


PIONEER IN AMERICAN SURGERY 


By HELEN BUCKLER. He per- 
formed the first successful op- 
eration on the human heart: 
founded America’s first inter- 
racial hospital. His life was 
devoted to his own people. 
Here is Daniel Hale Williams’ 
dramatic, heart-warming life 
story, “the story of one of the 
immortals of American sur- 
gery, regardless of race or 
origin.” —Dr. U. S. DaILy 


At all bookstores . $5.00 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Boston 6, Massachusetts 
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EDUCATION 


N.E.A. ELECTS NEGRO 
VICE PRESIDENT 


EDUCATORS LAUD 
SUPREME COURT 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Twenty 
thousand teachers, administrators, 
college authorities and other promi- 
nent educators atteading the ninety- 
second annual canvention of the 
National Education Association of 
the United States at Madison Square 
Garden here adopted overwhelming- 
ly a resolution praising the May 17 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
“outlawing segregation in the public 
schools.” This and thirty-three 
other resolutions submitted by the 
powerful Resolutions Committee of 
the organization received approval 
and constitute official action of the 


convention representing 600,000 
NEA teacher-members throughout 
the country. 


In other action, the convention 
named Waurine Walker, of the Texas 
Education Agency, Austin, Texas, as 
new president. J. Rupert Picott, 
executive secretary, Virginia Teach- 
ers Association, Richmond, Virginia, 
was also elected a vice president. 
Miss Walker succeeds William A. 
Early, superintendeat of schools, 
Savannah, Georgia. Dr. Picott js 
the second Negro in the 97-year his- 
tory of the Association to hold such 
a high position in this organization 
of the nation’s teachers. 

The convention also voted that 
teachers be paid “a beginning 
salary of at least $4,000 for 
bachelor’s degree holder with specific 
preparation for teaching and a 
salary of at least $9,000 for a 
teacher with a masters degree and 
15 years of teaching experience. 

For the first time the NEA repre- 
sentatives spelled out the form of 
Federal aid they wanted. They 
urged “Federal assistance to the 
states” to help raise salaries of 
teachers. Their resolution asked 
that funds for increased salaries be 
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reasonableness.” 

The National Education Associa- 
tien’s convention which was com- 
posed of more than eleven hundred 
departmental, divisional ,state and 
principal sessions is one of the largest 
meetings held annuelly by any 
organization in the United States. 
A number of the meetings this year 
were held at the United Nations 
headquarters. More than 5,000 
teachers visited the U. N. quarters 
during the second day of the NEA 
convention, setting an all time record 
for U. N. visitors. Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, U. N. key administrator, 
was one of several world figures to 
address the convention. 


TEACHERS 
Donate 25 Cents 
Each Pay Day To The 
NEGRO HISTORY FUND. 
Select A Leader To 
Collect It And Send It To 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Dr. J. Rupert Picorr 
Newly elected N.E.A. Vice President 


apportioned on an objective formu- 
la, the money to be administered by \& 
the United States Office of Education 
and channeled through the regular 
state educational agencies. 

The resolution on segregation and 
integration in the public schools 
stated that the “principle embodied 
in the recent decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court with regard to racial 
segregation is reflected in long 
established practices of the NEA.” 
The resolution continued that, “all 
problems of integration in the public 
school are capable of solution by 
citizens of intelligence, saneness and 
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Carnegie 
Endowment 
Major problems in the field of 


international relations will be re- 
viewed and analyzed in forthcoming 
issues of Carnegie Endownment’s 
periodical /nternational Conciliation. 


Throughout the year, beginning 
September 1954, five issues, each 
containing a full-length article on a 
current international topic, will ap- 
pear. These articles present vital 
facts on some of the most important 
problems facing the United Nations 
and other international organiza- 
tions. 

The September number of /nter- 
national Conciliation was devoted 
to “Issues Before the Ninth General 
Assembly.” This 128-page review 
presents background information on 
the significant questions confronting 
the Assembly and wherever possible, 
indicates the course of action the 
Assembly may take when it recon- 
venes in late September. Because of 
its wide popularity and usefulness 
this particular issue, which first ap- 
peared seven years ago, has become 
an annual feature of the magazine. 

The other articles in following 
issues of International Conciliation 
issues of International Conciliation 
will cover: 

Korean Truce Supervision — This 
issue, written by a member of the 
Neutral Nations’ Supervisory Com- 
mission, will analyze, on the basis of 
actual experience, the strengths and 
weaknesses in the truce supervision 
machinery as established in the 
Korean Armistice Agreement. The 
article will also be concerned with 
lessons for the future which may be 
drawn from this effort to maintain 
a truce in an area of major power 
conflict. 

Financing of Economic Develop 
ment — The pressing problem of 
methods of financing economic de- 
velopment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries will be discussed on a world- 
wide scale. Existing sources of 
funds will be described as well as 
alternative approaches to internation- 
al financing with a forecast of 


probable lincs of future economic 
action. 

Eureopean Coal and Steel Com- 
munity — This is a comprehensive 
study of a unique experiment which, 
if successful, might well revolution- 
ize European life. The article will 
point out the operation of the Com- 
munity and how it functions as an 
instrument of regional cooperation. 


Unity and Disunity in Southeast 
Asia — Recent events in Southeast 
Asia have made this area one of 
strategic importance. This number 
of International Conciliation will 
discuss the political, economic and 
social factors which, on the one 
hand, tend to bind the Southeast 
Asian countries together, but, on the 
other hand, seem to make mutual 
cooperation difficult. The article 
will describe the existing attempts at 
coperation, such as the Colombo 
Plan and the recent meeting of Asian 
Prime Ministers. 

Self-Determination — This ques- 
tion has become a real and signifi- 
cant force in the field of inter- 
national affairs. To appraise fully 
this force an analysis of the prob- 
lem of peaceful change from depend- 
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ency to independence will be under- 
taken with particular stress on the 
present situation in Africa. 

First published 47 years ago, 
International Conciliation has been 
recognized for more than 4) years 
as a reputable source of information 
for those interested in specific world 
problems. 

The five issues of International 
Conciliation now appear in Septem- 
ber, November, January, March and 
May. Subscription rates are: one 
vear—$1l; two years—$1.75; three 
years—$2.50 with bulk rates avail- 
able to groups and organizations. 
Subscriptions may be obtained by 
writing to /nternational Conciliation, 
Carnegie Endowment for  Inter- 
national Peace, United Nations Plaza 
at 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS... 


in the year of 1954. 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History seeks to organize 400 Carter Woodson Clubs 
A Carter Woodson Club can 
consist of ten members, each of whom will donate 
50 cents a month for ten months. 
have twenty or more members, who contribute 25 
cents each for ten months. 
25 or 50 cents a month—nearly anyone can afford. 


Or a club may 


Such small amounts—as 


YOU BE A LEADER 


HELP UNDERMINE THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
RACIAL BIAS! 

YOU START A CARTER WOODSON CLUB 

AND THE ASSOCIATION WILL START A 

NEGRO HISTORY LIBRARY FOR YOU WITH- 

OUT ADDITIONAL COST. 
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The Associated Publishers, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington 1, D. C. 


Again, we are giving you 
an opportunity to purchase valuable books at a greatly reduced rate. 
NINETY DAYS SALE 
10 Books at 50% Discount for CASH ONLY 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Woodson—NEGRO ORATORS AND THEIR ORATIONS x 
[] Hambly—CLEVER HANDS OF THE AFRICAN NEGRO --_.--------------------- 2.65 1.33 
Woodson—AFRICAN HEROES AND HEROINES 2.65 1.33 
Van Deusen—BLACK MAN IN WHITE AMERICA 4.00 2.00 
8 


THIS SALE CLOSES DECEMBER 31, 1954. 
AFTER THAT DATE THE REGULAR PRICES WILL BE REQUIRED. 


ATTENTION SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES! 
: PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR BULLETIN BOARD MATERIAL 


3 Four Complete Sets Yearly of Pictures of Famous Negroes, Together With 
5 Other Negro History Materials Mailed Postpaid. 


: Quarterly: October 1954, January, April and July 1955 


5, Please check the desired subscription so that we can classify your business properly on our records. 


g — CUT OUT THIS AD — 

: Kindly attach your check to this invoice and return it to us. 

: THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
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The Association for 
The Study of Negro Life and History, Inc. 


The Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 

RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


Entered as second class matter October 31, 1937, at the 
Post Office at Washington, D. C., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. 


FACING THE FUTURE 


Does the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History have an important job to do 
after integration of the public schools becomes 
a reality? There are some obvious answers 
and some less obvious answers to this question. 
Among the obvious answers are first, states like 
California and New York, which have had 
integration for many years, have found that 
the work of the Association has been of great 
educational value; and secondly, racial ele- 
ments like the French, Germans and Italians, 
which have enjoyed integration all along, still 
have taken great pride in and considered of 
great value their respective racial] histories, 
which are promoted by historical associations 
in this country. 

Less obvious reasons for the need to continue 
and expand the work of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History are related to 
the subtle stereotyping of the Negro, which 
only programs of education can combat. The 
forces of right will win a battle but lose a war, 
if the integrated pupils sit side-by-side and 
become indoctrinated with unfavorable stereo- 
types related to the Negro. It is not enough to 
let the “children just come up naturally 
together,” if coming up naturally includes the 
learning that Negroes by their inherent nature 
are of a servile and degraded race. Much 
needs to be done to erase the unfavorable 
typing of the Negro in all of the great media of 
communication, if integration is to be mean- 
ingful. 

On the cover of this issue appears a Negro 
actor who was not given the usual role of 
domestic or clown, that Negro actors usually 
play in the amusement world. This actor por- 
tayed the role of a judge who possessed the 
highest human qualities. What a refreshing 
change it should be for integrated pupils to 
forsake the diet of instruction that considers 
Negroes as crminals, as servants and as people 


with no background beyond slavery! Another 
type of instruction allows them to feast on the 
factual knowledge related to the contributions 
of the darker races to civilization throughout 
the ages. Still, this new type of instruction 
will not be automatic with the coming of inte- 
gration. There is a mountain of work for our 
Association to do, and there is a long pull 
ahead. 

The basis of any racial separation in our 
country concerns beliefs in the racial inferiority 
of the Negro. Whether or not these beliefs 
have been purposely planted to achieve other 
ends is not the issue here. The fact is that the 
belief is current that all major contributions 
to civilization were made by members of the 
so-called white race. This belief flies in the 
face of historical and scientific fact. To 
illustrate this point is the recent cinema pro- 
duction called “The Egyptian.” Here we have 
the depicting of white Egyptians of a period 
long before the invasion of even the olive- 
skinned Greeks of Alexander’s day. Accord- 
ing to historical and scientific evidence, the 
people of the period portrayed in the Egyptian 
were from dark brown to black. But these 
were the people who created the world’s first 
great civilization! It should be obvious why 
propagandists must portray them as white. It 
is equally obvious that such propaganda must 
be exposed, whether it be related to ancient or 
modern times. 

If there is a need to present historical fact to 
expose propaganda, on whom does the duty 
fall? The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History has accepted the challenge, 
but it is obvious that this propaganda concerns 
most all of those whom it helps to destroy. 
Said another way, all those who would benefit 
from the exposure of this propaganda should 


(Continued on Page 12) 


39th ANNUAL MEETING 
SEE PAGE 10 INSIDE 
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